As regards acid and basic methods, it costs more to convert
steel in the basic furnace. The acid process can be more easily
controlled, and there is more certainty as to the composition of
the steel. The acid furnaces would undoubtedly predominate
if the larger part of the iron supply was low in phosphorus. But
such is not the condition in the United States. Most of the low
phosphorus iron is treated in Bessemer converters, and the supply
of Bessemer ores is rapidly bdng exhausted, unless new impor-
tant discoveries are to be made. ,1 ligh phosphorus iron is cheaper
and more abundant, and there is an ever increasing supply of
scrap which is unsuitable for the acid treatment. Thus the higher
cost of the basic process is offset. As to the quality of the steel,
it may be said that while the stock is superior to begin with and
the product more even in the acid process, just as good, and even
better steel may be made by the basic process. The clanger of
overheating while the heat is prolonged for the removal of phos-
phorus may be guarded against by proper management. The
basic furnaces now greatly outnumber the acid.

The future of the electric furnace in the iron and steel indus-
tries is highly problematical. Whether the electric refining
process will become an entirely independent one or a finishing
operation in a combination process will be determined by the
quality of the product and, inevitably, by the cost of operation.
The present demand for a better quality of steel for rails and
the great importance of this commodity has lead to the combina-
tion of the 'Bessemer and electric processes. Another combination
is a gas and electric furnace, in which the attempt is made to
cheapen the production without altering the quality of electric
steel. Lastly, there is the possibility that the electric furnace may
be used in making refined iron direct from the ore.